A 


America, contemporary literature of, 287, 605—theology, ib.—ethics, 
290—history, 291, 607—biography, 293, 613—criticism, 298— 
fiction, 7. 

American slavery. See Slavery. 

Atomic theory, the, 167—progress of science dependent on fixed laws, 
ib.—doctrine of Comte, 168—order of development of the sciences 
dependent on their relation to the conditions of man, 169—mecha- 
nics and astronomy, #b.—chemistry, 170—application of mathematics 
to chemistry, 171—anticipation of modern science by the Greek 
physiologists, 173—ancient conceptions of the atomic theory, 175— 
Democritus, b.—materialism, 177—mathematical argument against 
the atomic theory, is.—what an atom is, 179—small basis of fact 
for the pre-Christian atomic theory, 181—its completeness, 182— 
true scientific observation initiated in the tenth century, 183—not 
by Francis Bacon or at the Reformation, 184—the alchemists, Ma- 
hometan and Christian, 186—post-Christian phase of the atomic 
theory, 188—Dalton, ib.—hypothetical character of the atomic theory, 
189—three kinds of phenomena which it renders intelligible, 190— 
somatic, 7b.—astronomical, 191—chemical, 192—two distinctions 
between the Greek and Teutonic forms of the atomic doctrine, 193— 
the latter reared on a vast accumulation of facts, 194—its practical 
availableness, 7b.—characteristics of the Greek intellect, 195—moral 
clue to the development of science in Christendom, 196. 


C 


Charity, noxious and beneficent, 62—tendencies of the age, ib.—epicu 
reanism of our philanthropy, 63—the aew poor-law, ib.—the charities 
of England, 65—charities in Spitalfields, 66—charities of London 
generally, 69—effect of undiscriminating charity on its recipients, ib. 
—mendicancy, 72—effect of almsgiving on society at large, 75— 
justice before benevolence, 76—the poor-laws a taxing of the frugal 
and industrious for the support of the improvident and idle, 77— 
effects of “charity” on the donors, 78—false application of biblical 
precepts, 79—the letter and the spirit, 80—how we may really serve 
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our fellow-creatures, 81—misinterpretation of Deut. xv. 11—per- 
sonal exertion in doing good, 84—the Westminster Ragged Dormi- 
tory, 85—destitution and charity alike evanescent, 88. 

Christianity, early, its creeds and heresies, 535—recently discovered 
manuscript “On all heresies,” 536—not by Origen, 537—but by 
either Hippolytus or Caius, ib.—life of Hippolytus, 538—facts con- 
cerning Caius, 540—claim of Hippolytus to the authorship of the 
manuscript “On all heresies,” 541—case against him, 542—the 
manuscript not, as M. Bunsen maintains, the treatise referred to by 
Photius, ib.—by the same author as the treatise “On the universe,” 
544—-probably identical with the “ Labyrinth” mentioned by Photius, 
545—arguments against attributing the authorship to Caius, 546— 
their invalidity, 548—-what is the worth of this treatise on heresies ? 
549—information concerning life in the third century which the 
author might have communicated, 550—disappointing nature of his 
work in this respect, 552—of no value farther than as a mere register 
of opinion, 553—the Roman Catholic conception of “truth,” ib.— 
the Protestant rule of truth, <.—elements of religion in history, 557 
—religious idea of the Hebrew, tb.—of the Greek, b,—Christianity 
ultimately a fusing of the two, 558—joint perpetuity of error and 
inspiration, 559—M. Bunsen’s idea of revelation, 561—relation of 
the newly found work to Romanism and orthodox Protestantism, 563 
—M. Bunsen’s view of the actual state of religion in England, 564— 
defects of the writer “On all heresies,” 566—development of the 
Trinitarian doctrine, 567—how long did it take for the Christian 
faith to assume the leading features of its orthodox form? 570—pre- 
valent belief on this subject, 571—theory of Priestley, ib.—the 
Tiibingen doctrine, 572—date of the fourth gospel, 575—earliest 
citations from it, 576—question of its date unaffected by the newly 
discovered work, 578—strongest argument against the Tiibingen 
theory, ib.—why was Theodotus excommunicated? 7%.—authenticity 
distinct from religious authority, 581—M. Bunsen’s work, 583. 


E 


Educational institutions of the United States, 492—two Englands, .— 
United States and Great Britain genealogically and psychologically 
one, 493—value to the latter of the political and social experience 
of the former, 494—Dr. Siljistrém’s work on “ Educational Institu- 
tions in the United States,” 495—peculiarity of England’s political 
development, ib.—increasing interest of the continental nations in 
English literature and institutions, 496—local or self-government 
as combined with centralization, 497—-developed in any great degree 
only by the Anglo-Saxon race, 498—the study of its development in 
the United States, especially in the department of public instruction, 
the object of Dr. Siljistrém’s visit to that country, ib.—education 
previous to the American Revolution, 499—subsequent attempts to 
improve it, 500—school system in Massachusetts, 502—in New 
York, 505—school missions to the west, 507—education in the great 
cities, 509—the High School of Philadelphia, 511—secular system 
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as affecting religion, 513—evidence of the good working of the 
system, 515—necessity of exertion-on our own part, 517—our states- 
men and press inert, 519—public instruction in. Tahiti, %—educa- 
tional prospects in England, 521. 

England, contemporary literature of, 264, 585—theology, b.—educa- 
tion, 267—philosophy, 589—history and hiography, 272, 594— 
historical topography, 282—pelitical and social economy, 590— 
travels and topography, 599—poetry, 286—miscellaneous works, 
603. 

F 


France, contemporary literature of, 317, 634—philosophy, 318, 634 
—history, 320, 640—biography, 637—belles lettres, 322—travels, 644. 

French policy, French writers on, 451—M. le Masson’s work on “ Les 
limites de la France,” <b.—a manifesto of the aggressive party, 452 
—M. le Masson’s idea of the object of monarchy in France, 453—his 
opinion of Louis Philippe’s policy, 454—the “ general and permanent 
policy” recommended by M. le Masson, 455—his further theories and 
maxims, 456—his account of the revolution of December, 1851, 458 
—reasons for tolerating the actual government, 461—question of 
war or peace, ¢b.—incorporation of Belgium with France, 463—the 
ideas which really interest the European mind, 464—advantages of 
constitutional monarchy, 76.—is a French invasion of England pro- 
bable? 465—reasons for the negative, 466—“ Portraits politiques 
contemporains,” by M. de la Guerronnitre, 470—a defence of the 
new empire, 1.—the main idea of the work, the evil of parliamentary 
government, 7/.—process of putting down a parliament, 47 1—pro- 
gramme of the empire, 473. 





G 

Germany, contemporary literature of, 302, 617—study of the classics, 
302—history, 305, 617—philosophy, 309—political philosophy, 
310—philology, 624—natural science, b,—1travels, 310, 625—poetry, 
412—miscellanea, 314, 631. 

Germam philosophy, iconoclasm in, 388—-Arthur Schopenhauer, 1b.— 
his career as an author, 389—the cause of his remaining in obscurity, 
390—strange and incomprehensible reasoning of German philoso- 
phers, 391—in contrast: with Schopenhauev’s, lucidity, 393—tendency 
of German philosophy, 7.—tendency of Schopenuhauer’s doctrine, 
394—his familiarity with English philosophers, ¢b.—reeonciliation of 
Berkeley and Kant, 395—chief point of difference between the Eng- 
lish and German metaphysicians, <.—Schopenhauer’s theory, 396— 
his definition of reason, 397—his opinion on a “ first cause,” 399—on 
the will, 401—his use of the Platonic ideas, 403—Schopenhauer’s 
moral doctrine, 404—his ideal, «. 


I 


Ireland, condition and. prospects of, 35—novelty of the present phase 
of things in Ireland, 36—previous condition, ib.—deticiency of a 
middle class, 37—the Irish landlord, 38—legal restrictions on the 
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landowner, 39—his position generally, 42—TIrish eapital invested in 
the English funds, 43--charaeter of the Irish as to: industry and 
providence, 44—the potato, 45—season of famine, 46—apostles of 
the season, 49—Incumbered Estates Act, 51—-restoration! of land 
interest, 53—the ‘churches in Ireland, 54—Protestant missionaries, 
55—Catholie priests, 5T—probable result of their contentions; 59— 
promise from the National schools, 60—other hopeful, signs, 61— 
men who ought to be in parliament, ib. 


J 


Jamaica distress, British philanthropy and, 327—Jamaiea the severest 
test of emancipation, 528—diminution of produce, 329—condition of 
Jamaica prior to the abolition of slavery, 2b.—frequency of distress, 
331—disturbanees among the slaves, 332—planters’ mode of prepar- 
ing the'slaves for freedom, 333—the apprenticeship, 334—the first 
bargain for wages, 335—rent exactions, 337—true inferences from 
the statistics of the sugar exports, 339—change in the relative posi- 
tion of the planter and the negro, 340—:mwise and unjust taxation, 
341—first importation of coolies, 342—continuance of immigration, 
Indian and African, 343—the Sugar Bill, 344— its effeets, 345— 
can free labour contend with slave labour ? 1+—accusations against 
the philanthropists, 347——“negro idleness,’ 348—the negro as 
slave, 351—the negro as freed man, 353—present state of Jamaica, 
355—reasons for inquiry into the past, 357—probable result of a 
small differential duty in favour of free-grown sugar, 358—the supply 
of cheap immigrant labour, ib.—facts of immigration, 359—the free 
coloured people of the United States the most desirable immigrants 
to Jamaica, 360—suggestions for the future, 361. 


M 

Mary Tudor, 1—effect of the Marian persecution on the English’ Re- 
formation, 7b.—long-standing resistance of the English to ecclesias- 
tical encroachment, 2—the Reformation retarded by their aversion 
to speculative change, and by the excesses of continental protestants, 
3—views of Henry VIII, 4—state of the Chureh under Edward 
VI., 5—social effeets of the dissolution of the monasteries, &e.) 6— 
national dissatisfaction, ¢b.—attempt to alter the succession, 7— 
failure of the conspiracy, '8—Mary’s first’ measures, 9+~conduct of 
the Protestants, 10—Mary’s moderation, 11—-meéting of parliament, 
d.—vrepeal of the acts passed under Edward VI‘, 12—importanice of 
the ‘crisis, ib.—proposal of the Spanish marriage, '13—its unpopu- 
larity, id.—revolts in consequence, 14—treatment of Lady Jane 
Grey, 15—~of the princess Elizabeth, 16—Elizabeth’s entrance: into 
London, 17—her imprisonment in the Tower; 18—efforts: to obtain 
her execution, #b.—an ‘apocryphal -story,' 19--symptoms' of popular 
dissatisfaction, 21—parliament again sitting, 22—-question of restor- 
ing church ‘property, 7:—compromise,’ 1. revival of penalties 
against heretics obtained by Spanish 2 23oubts of the Spanish 
ambassador, #.—Philip’s voyage to England, 24—his: first progress, 
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25—entrance of Philip and Mary into London, 26—their projects, 
ab.—+measures for controlling the elections, 27—arrival of Cardinal 
Pole, and reanion of England to Rome, 28—-Mary’s unhappy lot, 29 
—indirect measures: towards the ‘recovery of church property, 30— 
was Mary responsible for the subsequent persecution! 3 1—catholicism 
essentially perseeuting, 7b..—reasons for Mary’s relentlessness, 32— 
rank of her: vietiins, #.—Mary’s latter days; 33. 

Martial and his Times, 408—importance of ‘literary history, ¢b.—espe- 
cial interest attaching to the Roman writers of the first and second 
centuries, 409—NMartial the best mirror of his age, 1b.—efficiency 
and permanent value of satire, 410-—epigrams zersus epics, 411— 
Martial’s satire of misers, 412——of parasites and fortune-hunters, 414 
—his mode of meeting his creditors, 417—-prevalence of scepticism, 
419—corruption of Roman manners, 421——contrast presented by 
the, rigour of the Stoics and Christians,.422—contempt of death, 
and mania for suicide, 423—ethics; Gentile and Christian, 425— 
ignorance of the heathen writers as to the revolution which was being 
wrought by, Christianity, 427—the philosophers, ostracized, 427— 
character of Domitian, 429—spectacles provided for the public, 430 
—rthe leading writers gagged, 431—-Martial’s adulation of Domitian, 
432—effects of the policy initiated by Cesar, 434—attraction of 
provincials to the capital, #.—their picturesqueness a subject for 
Martial’s muse, 436-—fidelity of Martial’s. portraits, 437—the syco- 
phant, 7b.—the money-lender, 488—the fop, #6.—the would-be rich 
man, 439—his warning against devotion to the Muses, 440—anutual 
adulation of poets, 441—their poverty, 442—communism in. public 
edifices an alleviation to poverty in Rome, 443——Martial’s dwelling, 
and that of his bookseller, 444—the Roman Tonsons, 445-—litera- 
ture the pulse of a nation’s condition, 446—effects of intellectual 
bondage, 447—degeneracy of language in the later periods of the 
empire, 448-—-turgid style of the, poets, ib,—the uses of history, 449. 
Mormons, history and ideas of, 196—rapid rise and multiplication of 
the sect, ib.—history of Joseph Smith, 198—the “ Book of Mormon,” 
199—Smith’s. first. converts, 200—story of General Bennett, 1.— 
the * Urim and Thummim,” 201—the deposition of Willard, Chase, 
202—the, prophet’s, family, 205—-origin of the. book of Mormon, 
206—testimony of Mrs. Davison, ib.—of Henry Lake, 207—Smith’s 
progress in making. proselytes, 208—migration to the borders of the 
Missouri, 209—-failure of speculations there, 210—foundation of new 
cities, %,—the Mormons dangerous, neighbours, 21 1—persecution 
aroused against. them, 7b.—their first exodus, 212-—foundation, of 
Nauvoo, 213—industry and success of the settlers, 2.14—their insti- 
tutions, 215—arrest and execution, of Joseph and Hiram Smith, 216 
~~charaeter of Joseph Smith, 218—the second exodus, 219—the 
halt, at, the. great Salt; Lake; .222—doctrines. of the Mormons, .— 
their church, government; 223—their views of inspiration, 224— 
character of the, book of .Mormon, 224—Mormon doetrine of mar- 
riage, ib.—polygamy, 225—Mormon “ eyidences.” 227—secret of 
the success of Mormonism, 229—its probable future, 230. 
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R 


Ruth and Villette, 474—the moral of art, 475—characteristics of 
“ Ruth,” 476—story of the work, 7b.—seduction in novels, 477— 
a night scene, i).—the straight and crooked path, 481—the dénoue- 
ment, 483—faults and merits of the work; 485—* Villette,” <4.— 
Currer Bell’s power, 487—her poetry, 489—her originality and 
passionateness, 490—her characters, 491. 

$ 

Slavery, American, and emancipation by the Free States, 125—does 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” present a truthful picture? 7b.—both sides 
should be heard, 127—“a Carolinian’s description of slavery in the 
southern states,” 128—the slaveholder’s defence, 129—a slave’s 
story, 131— abolitionist charges, 135—sufficiently vouched, 136— 
slave-trading in Kentucky, 137—further illustrative facts, 138—the 
theory of slave-owning; 139—English culpability with regard to 
slavery, 140—British labourers and American slaves, 141—com- 
parison between the Sloanes and Madame Lalaurie, 143——“ paternal” 
theory of slavery, 144—alleged reasons of the masters for not educat- 
ing their slaves, +b.—oral teaching and the slaves’ catechism, 145— 
progress of the slave, 146—will emancipation come from the south ? 
147—alleged dangers of emancipation, 149—conditions of emanci- 
pation, 151—reasons for the tenacity with which slavery is adhered 
to by the south, 152—amalgamation an effect of slavery, 153—capa- 
bility of the north for action on emancipation, 154—is slavery con- 
stitutional ? 155—relative power of slave and free states, 157—what 
the north could do, 159—what will the north do? 161—Calhoun, 
Clay, and Webster, 163—what can we in England do? 165. 

Smith, Alexander, poems of, 522—their great promise, <b.—their sensu- 
ousness, 523—Alexander Smith’s genius essentially lyrical, 524— 
“The Life Drama,” 525—the poet’s office, ib.—an episode, 527— 
felicitous images, 531—“An April Cloud,” 533—what is needed for 
a high order of poetic creation, 534. 

Stage, the English, 89—Mr. Mathews’ letter to the dramatic authors of 
France, ib.—the international convention for the protection of dra- 
matic copyright, 90—our obligations to the French, 91—imitations, 
adaptations, and translations, 93—the morality of French plays, 95 
—example of a French moral play, 97—decline of the English stage, 
101— its causes, 103—the theatre a quarter of a century ago, 105— 
its actual characteristics, 106—the legitimate drama, 107—high 
payment of actors, 108—aggregate expenses of management, 109— 
the starring system, 111—abolition of theatrical patents, 1b.—effects 
of free trade in theatricals, 113—the Haymarket Theatre twenty 
years ago, Mr. Webster's management, 116—further effects of the 
abolition of patents, 117—the profession of the actor in England, 
119—the responsibility of audiences, 121—evils of half-price, 123— 
exorbitant rent, 124—a national theatre, 125. 
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T 


Thackeray's works, 363—Currer Bell’s opinion of Thackeray, i/.—his 
early writings, 364—sketch by a “dark master,” 367—Thackeray’s 
natural kindliness illustrated, 369—comparison between him and 
Dickens, 370—his want of imaginative power and elevation of 
thought, 371—reason for the unpretending character of his fictions, 
372—unreal character of modern novels, 373—Thackeray’s occacional 
perversity, 375—his pathos, 376—his love of shadow, 377—the 
“ good-looking young lady,” 7b.—the “ Book of Snobs,” 381—a Lon- 
don conversazione, 382—“ Esmond,” 384. 


WwW 
Webster, Daniel, 230—his father, 231—his boyhood, 233—his legal 


education, 235—his commencement of practice as an advocate, ib.— 
his election to Congress, 236—popular estimate of his power, 237— 
his intellectual characteristics, 238—his ability as an advocate, 239— 
as a constitutional lawyer, 240—case of the Rhode Island rebellion, 
241— Webster's idea of liberty, 243—-American local self-government, 
245—Webster's opinions on “ protection,” 246—origin of “the great 
debate,” 247—Webster’s reply to Hayne, 249—Calhoun, tb.—his 
theory of “ state rights,” 251—Webster’s reply and counter theory, 
253—Webster’s official career, 255—his letter to Chevalier Hiilse- 
mann, 256—the fugitive slave law, 257—-Webster as an orator and 
writer, 259—as a patriot, 261—want of moral daring as a states 

man, 262. 
































